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your superphosphates. : : 
Cut curing time 


by neutralizing 


excess acid. 
Improve storing a 


and drilling 
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Greatly reduce 
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Get the cheapest form 
of nitrogen—anhydrous 
ammonia. 

Over 1000 tons of anhydrous 
ammoniz are being produced each week at CSC’s 
Dixie Plant at Sterlington, La. CSC is working at top capacity 
to supply this raw material to the fertilizer industry. The major part 
of this around-the-clock production is being converted 


into fertilizer by Gulf Coast manufacturers. 
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SAVE MONEY... 
WIN CUSTOMERS 


Here are some of the advantages you'll get by using St. Regis 
Packers and multiwall paper valve bags, for fertilizers. 


HIGHER TON OUTPUT. The speedy St. Regis 160-FB Packer fills 
and weighs 12 to 16 multiwall paper valve bags every minute, 
on a straight run of a single grade. 

ONE MAN HANDLING. This economical packaging system cuts 
labor costs, the operation is easily handled by one man. 


CLEAN, COMPACT. These heavy-duty multiwall bags are built to 
specification for your product. You get a neat, compact, dust- 
proof package that customers like. 


PROTECTION. Multiwalls give remarkable protection to their con- 
tents. Their tough layers of paper even withstand a sudden 
shower! And when a St. Regis Multiwall is opened, the fertilizer 


flows freely. 








There is a St. Regis multiwall bag sales office near you, glad to 
discuss your needs. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE » “NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


| Offices in New York + Chicago + Baltimore + San Francisco and 20 other industrial 
| centers—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
cg mom Potassi - a 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- Alesandita, Vo. Clevelend,Oblo No. Weymouth, Mon. 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of  Biltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N.Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, “yee, S.C. Henderson, on Semanal, all 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all a sonata > bea. 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. teeta §. C. Norfolk, Ve. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 








The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


ndria, Va. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
to Md. _ Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S.C. 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
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Producers of 


Large stocks at our 
mines make possible 
prompt shipments 


Mines: Newgulf = Moss Bluff, Texas 
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Fertilizer Frontier 







Westwar 
Ho! 







~ BUMPERO 
fertilizer products... 
produced by Farm 
Fertilizers, Incorporated 
... the only manufacturer 
of commercial fertilizers 
in their community... 
South Omaha, Nebraska. 












FARM FERTILIZERS, INCORPORATED uses 


ENSOL 


SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 












Now, for the first time in the Omaha, Nebraska area, high-quality 
commercial fertilizers are being produced. . .“‘BUMPERO’’—the farm 
crops fertilizers—are manufactured in specific formulae to serve their 
trade territory. Farm Fertilizers, Inc. uses SPENSOL to ‘‘tailor make’’ 
quality fertilizers to build soil fertility. 


Contact SPENCER today . . . SPENCER’S technical consultants are at 
your service without charge. 
SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive and Sales Offices, 
14A Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Works, Pittsburg, Kansas 


COMPOSITION OF SPENSOL (SPENCE tTROGE 


Ammonium Total Nitrogen | Nitrate Nitrogen 
Nitrate Ammonia 


21.7 13.3 40.6 11.37 


$5.5 
66.8 16.6 16.6 37.0 11.69 
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Wage Increases And Inflation’ 


HERE seems to be a large element of 

futility in the vicious spiraling of wages 

and prices. Incomes go up and prices 
go up. Organized labor argues that wages 
must be high because prices are high. Busi- 
ness answers that prices must be high be- 
cause costs are high. The general public 
stands by helplessly, watching this seemingly 
unending process inflate our entire national 
price structure. 


The first two rounds of postwar wage in- 
creases in American industry have boosted 
hourly earnings by 27 per cent from the 
January, 1946 level. 

The Consumer’s Price Index, or cost of 
living, has gone up 28 per cent in the same 
period. A third round of wage increases is 
now threatening the nation, and American 
consumers have a vital interest in this 
development. 

The buying public in America, and par- 
ticularly the housewives of the nation, may 
well ask themselves whether there is any 
reason to think that a third round of wage 
increases will not be paralleled by a corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of living in due 
course. If the first two rounds sent the cost 
of living up 28 per cent between January, 
1946 and December, 1947, what will a third 
round do? Apparently the average industrial 
worker has no more buying power today than 
he had just before the first round was forced 
upon a dangerously shaken economy. 


Controversy over wages and profits is 





*A report issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


essentially an effort to maintain some sem- 
blance of balance between the shares of 
workers and the shares of owners in a rapidly 
changing economy whichis changing for other 
reasons. 

It is very important that neither group 
receive any sharp increase or decrease in its 
percentage share, because a large and sud- 
den change in this share for either group 
could cause an unbalanced condition that 
might seriously disrupt our whole economy. 

The wage dollar will not buy what it 
formerly bought, but neither will the busi- 
nessman’s profit dollar buy as much as it 
formerly did. The process suggests that 
there are forces which are sending prices up 
quite apart from wages and profits. 


What are these forces? The answer is 
found in such factors as excessive govern- 
ment spending, excessive and unbalanced 
taxation, a gigantic national debt, a Federal 
cheap money policy, unsound methods of 
extending aid to Europe, and inadequate 
production and productivity. 

Proponents of round after round of wage 
increases constantly deal out half-truths 
which simply impede the country’s progress 
in correcting inflationary pressures, and make 
of business profits a scapegoat upon which 
to blame the spiral of rising prices. 

The arguments used in this connection are 
so elaborate and devious that a continuous 
battle is waged to correct the endless mis- 
representations of fact. This continuous 
struggle has the effect of creating an enor- 
mous smoke screen which obliterates the real 
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fundamental reasons for rising prices. ~The 
fundamental reasons are neither wages nor 
profits. 

Excessive government spending is a major 
inflation factor. The Federal budget defi- 
nitely can be cut by many billions of dollars, 
without impairing the military needs estab- 
lished by national policy. 

The budget can be cut to approximately 
$31 billion and still include $4 billion for 
contingencies involving international affairs 
and finance. However, in the face of this 
enormous opportunity for economy in gov- 
ernment, the nation is heading toward a total 
Federal tax burden of approximately $45 
billion. 

Tax reduction is not inflationary. On the 
contrary, in conjunction with reduced gov- 
ernment spending immediate tax reduction 
would be decidedly anti-inflationary. It is 
essential that taxes be scaled down to allow 
individual saving, so that the historic rate 
of investment in new job-creating enterprises 
can be maintained. 


Cheap Money Policy 


The Federal cheap money policy also is a 
basic inflationary factor. People will always 
borrow more money at 2 per cent than they 
will at 4 per cent. 

For many years now, the government has 
held down the interest rates, and thus en- 
couraged a greater expansion of credit than 
could be justified. The inflationary expan- 
sion of bank credit can be discouraged by 
permitting interest rates to seek their own 
levels, free of government domination. 

In aiding Europe, goods in critically short 
supply in this country should not be sent 
abroad when such goods are abundant else- 
where or their equivalents are plentiful here. 
Relief should be provided in goods—not in 
dollars—purchased in the most economical 
markets here or abroad. 

Continued failure to put into effect such 
methods of aiding Europe penalizes the 
American taxpayer twice: once through un- 
necessarily high cost to our public treasury, 
and again through unnecessarily forcing up 
the market prices of the goods the taxpayer 
buys for his own use. 

These factors indicate the real story be- 
hind the current inflation, and indicate the 
kind of corrective steps which should be 
taken. 


In sum and substance the whole anti-inflation 
program which industry offers rests heavily 
upon two broad-gauge economic processes— 
high production and high capital formation. 


The need for business to retain some of 
its profits for purposes of expansion and job 
creation should readily be understood. For 
one thing, this country adds about 600,000 
persons a year to its labor force. These peo- 
ple want jobs, and that means there must 
be business expansion at least sufficient to 
provide those jobs. 

This problem involves outlays of billions 
of dollars a year by business. In the present 
period, corporate business is paying its stock- 
holders about half of their former customary 
share of the proceeds of gross business pro- 
duction in order to have the necessary share 
retained for purposes of expansion and job- 
making. 

Thus it is clear that profits are not piling 
up-like money that is buried in the ground. 
Profits are affording only very limited divi- 
dends to stockholders on the one hand, and 
are going right back into job-creating expan- 
sion on the other hand. 

The government is taking away from pri- 
vate individuals, through taxation, the kind 
of money that would have gone into private 
capital formation. 

This has established a dangerous trend, 
because as rapidly as private capital is 
weakened by such unbalanced and excessive 
personal taxation, the government increases 
its insistence upon continued heavy taxation 
as a remedy for the very condition which 
was prescribed and brought about by itself 
and its own tax policies. If these warped tax 
policies are changed and corrected, the prob- 
lem of private capital formation will largely 
be solved and the threat of runaway infla- 
tion will be greatly reduced. 


Greater Production 


Because most economic observers agree 
that more and more production is the best 
way to bring prices down does not mean 
that monetary factors, fiscal policies and 
taxation are not basic and vital—it means 
that increased production can be a tremen- 
dous help and must go along with remedial 
action on the other factors. 

Anything that increases total physical pro- 
duction will help to prevent an inflationary 
debacle, because it will bring physical goods 
into closer balance with the excessive money 
supply, by producing more goods—instead of 
raising prices to close the gap. Increased 
production will bring with it an increased 
total income, but it will not increase the 
total money supply of the economy. In fact, 
the money supply can be held as it is or even 
be reduced. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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International To Build New 
North Carolina Plant 


International Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration has announced plans to erect its 
second fertilizer mixing plant in North Caro- 
lina with its purchase of eight acres in Win- 
ston-Salem where construction is expected to 
begin in the near future. 


The plant will be able to produce approxi - 
mately 20,000 tons of complete fertilizers 
annually and is designed to meet the expand- 
ing demands of International’s customers in 
the central and northern portions of the 
state. Currently, its plants in Wilmington, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., and Norfolk, Va., 


are serving that area. 


The plant will measure approximately 200 
by 240 feet and will be equipped with the 
most efficient mixing machinery and latest 
labor-saving devices for maintaining maxi- 
mum production. It will be located adjacent 
to the Southern Railway on the north city 
limits. From 20 to 55 employees will 
be needed to operate the plant, depend- 
ing upon seasonal requirements. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed next fall 
according to present plans. 

The Winston-Salem plant will utilize raw 
materials from International’s own mines in 
manufacturing the finished product. Potash 
will be obtained from its mine in Carlsbad, 
N. M., while superphosphate will be pro- 
duced from phosphate rock from its mines in 
Bartow, Fla. 


American Potash Appoints Dins- 
moor Head of Development 


American Potash and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, has appointed Daniel S. 
Dinsmoor director of development. Mr. 
Dinsmoor, consultant and a former vice- 
president of Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, will make his headquarters at the 
company’s Los Angeles offices, where he will 
work in close association with Samuel Cot- 


trell, vice-president in charge of technical 
operations. 
Mr. Dinsmoor started in the industrial 


chemicals field with the Merrimac Chemical 
Company in 1917. He became superinten- 
dent of that company’s plant in Everett, 
Mass., in 1926, and retained that position 
when the company was acquired by Mon- 
santo in 1929. In 1932 he was sent to Eng- 
land for two years to assist in technical and 
administrative assignments. 


Fall Fertilizer Sales in 
Texas Increase 


Sales of fertilizers in Texas during the 
second half of 1947 showed an increase of 32 
per cent over those of the same portion of 
1946, according to figures released by J. F. 
Fudge, state chemists. From July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1947, total sales were 164,568 
tons, of which 41,390 tons were mixed goods 
and 123,178 tons were materials. The 1946 
figures showed 48,093 tons of mixed fertilizers 
and 76,625 tons of materials. 

The increase in materials sales was ac- 
counted for a tonnage of 105,384 in 20 per 
cent superphosphate, compared with 47,702 
tons of this material during the last half of 
1946, 

In mixed fertilizers, the most popular 
grades were 4-12-4 with 18,015 tons and 
5-10—-5 with 12,060 tons. Total plant food 
amounted to 5,536 tons N, 28,663 tons P2Os, 
and 1,561 tons K2O. This is an over-all in- 
crease of 36 per cent over the second half of 
1946. 


Canada Fertilizer Sales Set Record 


The official figures for the sale of fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials in Canada during the 
year ending June 30, 1947 show a record 
volume for that country. 

Continuing the annual gains registered 
since 1941, sales at the end of the past sea- 
son totaled 657,282 tons, compared with the 
previous record total of 632,943 tons for the 
preceding season and 575,107 tons for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1945. 

Sales increases were recorded last year for 
both mixtures and materials, the former 
amounting to 561,464 tons compared with 
542,497 tons the previous year, and mate- 
rials amounting to 95,818 tons sold compared 
to 90,446 tons in the 1946 season, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reported. 

Exports aggregated 696,962 tons, consist- 
ing of 653,279 tons of materials and 43,683 
tons of mixtures, according to the report. 

Largest Canadian seller among mixed fer- 
tilizers was the 2-12-6 mixture with sales 
totaling 176,647 tons, followed by the 4-8—10 
mixture with sales of 164,986 tons and the 
2-10-8 mixture selling 43,683 tons. 

Among fertilizer materials, ammonium 
phosphate led in volume of sales with an 
aggregate of 44,820 tons and superphosphate 
was second with 27,232 tons, according to the 
Dominion report. 
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Pastures Offer Big Possibilities 


That well-fertilized and well-managed pas- 
tures offer big possibilities for profits on the 
dairy farm was emphasized by Dr. Firman 
E. Bear, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at a meeting of the National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Application held in 
Chicago recently. 


Speaking on “Soil Fertility in Relation to 
Fertilizer Practice,’’ Bear pointed out that 
since 1927 when the country’s first experi- 
ment on intensive fertilization of pastures 
was established by Professor Carl Bender at 
the New Brunswick Station, results have 
shown that well-managed pastures pay high 
returns. 


“As a result of this early work, pasture 
fields at the Dairy Research Station in Sus- 
sex County have received fertilizer applica- 
tions at rates equivalent to between 500 and 
1,000 pounds of an 0-10-10 or a 10-10-10 
grade per acre annually. The choice as be- 
tween these two grades has been determined 
by the intensity of the grazing program and 
the extent to which white and Ladino clover 
or the grasses have dominated the pasture 
herbage. Experimenting with irrigation of 
pastures and haylands is now under way: It 
is assumed that this will call for still heavier 
doses of fertilizer,’’ Bear said. 


In stressing the important part which soil 
fertility should play in determining the fer- 
tilizer application, Bear cited New Jersey 
potato farms where because of fertilizer ap- 
plications during the past years, fertilizer 
applications could be changed from a 1-2-2 
type of fertilizer to the same quantity of a 
1-1-1 ratio, since the soil had stored up 
quantities of phosphorus and potash. Bear 
also told of fertility practices in irrigated 
market-gardening areas in New Jersey which 
pointed up the need for supplying minor ele- 
ments along with the major plant foods. 


“The time has arrived,” Bear said, ‘‘when 
a great deal more consideration must be 
given to deeper plowing and to the use of 
correspondingly larger amounts of _ soil 
amendments. We need to increase the 
amount of topsoil by deep incorporation of 
liming materials and crude types of organic 
matter. We need to grow more tap-rooted 
legumes that open up the subsoil and leave 
air channels and organic residues at greater 
soil depths than do ordinary crop plants. 


“The overall task involves the building up 
of the structural and fertility levels of about 
two plow depths of soil. 


This permits of a 


greater volume of soil in which the roots can 
forage, protection against excess water and 
the formation of toxic substances during wet 
spells, and prevention of drouth injury when 
the weather is dry. In proportion as we per- 
mit the formation of plow pan, the consoli- 
dation of the subsoil, and the development 
of conditions that are unfavorable for the 
growth of deep-rooting plants and for the 
activities of earthworms, the less the likeli- 
hood that full effects from the use of ferti- 
lizers will be obtained,’’ stated Bear. 


Bemis Distributes Booklet on 
Waterproof Bags 


A Book You Can Bank On To Save You 
Money, a 12-page booklet describing the jobs 
that can be done with waterproof laminated 
textile bags, is being distributed free upon 
request by Bemis Bro. Bag Company. 

Citing case histories of knotty packaging 
problems that have been solved, the booklet 
tells how waterproof bags are designed to 
give low-cost protection against packing, 
storage and shipping difficulties encountered 
when a product must be protected against 
such hazards as change in moisture content, 
contamination, sifting losses and _ insect 
infestation. The bags, made of one or more 
layers of creped kraft paper laminated to 
cotton or burlap cloth, can also be made 
lintproof, acid-resistant, grease- or oil- 
resistant when such special protection is 
needed. 

The Bemis booklet illustrates the variety 
of bag-closing methods, seams and special 
constructions which make it possible to 
“tailor” a bag to meet nearly any shipping 
requirement. 


1948 Burley Tobacco Quota 
Increased 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son has announced an increase in the 1948 
Burley tobacco national marketing quota 
from 474 million pounds as proclaimed No- 
vember 28, 1947 to 514 million pounds. This 
increase will offset the difference of 40 mil- 
lion pounds between actual sales of about 485 
million pounds and the indicated 1947 crop 
of 525 million pounds used in calculating the 
quota last November. 

Acreage allotments for most farms for 1948, 
with the increased quota, will be approxi- 
mately 2 per cent less than the 1947 allot- 
ments. Farm allotments of 0.9 acre or less 
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in 1947 will not be reduced. The total of all 
farm allotments will be approximately 1 
per cent less this year than in 1947, 

The national marketing quota for 1948 of 
514 million pounds compares with the quota 
of 490 million pounds for 1947. The total 
acreage allotted for 1948, however, will be 
approximately 1 per cent less than the acre- 
age allotted for 1947 because of the use of a 
higher average yield per acre in determining 
the individual and minimum acreage allot- 
ments. In accordance with the provisions of 
law, the past five-year average yield of 1,108 
pounds per acre was used for converting the 
1947 quota. The past five-year average yield 
for converting the 1948 quota is 1,147 pounds 
per acre. 


Dodge To Head du Pont Ammonia 
Planning Division 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, has named Dr. Ralph L. Dodge 
to head a planning division which it has 
organized in its ammonia department. Dr. 
Dodge, who has been control manager of the 
department since 1944, will be succeeded by 
Charles R. Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz’s former 
post as assistant control manager will be 
filled by Allen E. Lawrence. 

Dr. Dodge joined the du Pont organiza- 
tion as a member of Lazote, Inc., a du Pont 
subsidiary, in 1924. In the following year 
he became chief chemist at the parent organi- 
zation’s ammonia department plant at Belle, 
W. Va. Mr. Schwartz joined the company in 
1925, and Mr. Lawrence has been with the 
organization since 1930. 


Mineral Elements 

Basic Pasture Need 
Good pastures, from the standpoint of 
furnishing a well-balanced forage ration, are 
made up of true grasses and legumes. Mineral 
elements and a suitable soil reaction, brought 
about by the use of lime when necessary, en- 
courage the growth and maintenance of 
legumes in pastures. When legumes are main- 
tained so as to supply at least half of the 
vegetation in pastures, they will usually 
gather enough nitrogen from the atmosphere 
to supply the needs of the pasture plants. 
Applications of nitrogen under such condi- 
tions are not necessary. On the other hand, 
the growth of the true grasses is encouraged 
by the use of nitrogen; and on soils very low 
in nitrogen, the legumes may require nitrogen 
in order to become well established and vigor- 


ous enough to perform the function of nitro- 
gen gatherers. Mineral elements are, of 
course, necessary for the true grasses in order 
that they may utilize the available nitrogen. 
For these reasons, the first step in the im- 
provement and establishment of a good pas- 
ture sod is to bring about a proper soil re- 
action and supply the deficient mineral ele- 
ments. (Virginia Bulletin 397) 


British Imports and Exports 
Decrease 


British fertilizer trade with other countries 
showed a moderate decline during 1947, ac- 
cording to the statistios of the Board of 
Trade. Imports totaled 1,378,231 tons, com- 
pared with 1,402,468 tons in 1946. Imports, 
however, were more than double those of 
1938, the last pre-war year. 

Distinct increases were recorded in imports 
of potash and phosphate rock, while there 
was an even greater decrease in superphos- 
phates. This would indicate that the acidu- 
lators of Great Britain are back into normal 
production and are able to take care of the 
country’s requirements for this material. 

Exports dropped from 425,845 tons in 1946 
to 349,850 tons in 1947. Both of these figures 
are lower than 1938 exports of 476,079 tons. 
Declines were recorded in both sulphate of 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate, which 
make up more than 90 per cent of the total 
exports. The British fertilizer industry is 
in the difficult position of having to satisfy 
the demands of the British farmer for more 
fertilizer, and at the same time maintain the 
export quotas which are so vitally needed to 
maintain the financial position of the United 
Kingdom. 


IMPORTS AND Exports FRoM THE UNITED KINGDOM 








(Tons) 

Imports 1947 1946 1938 
Nitrate of Soda..... 19,439 45,200 55,626 
Nitrate of Potash. 143 307 2,526 
Muriate of Potash . 317,257 225,173 89,165 
Sulfate of Potash... 17,579 2,998 43,823 
Phosphate Rock. 910,848 872,851 410,454 
—. 37,126 204,203 14,421 
Bone Meal. ....... 11 088 15,079 13,898 
fee Phos- 

phate 9,615 18,273 649 
Other Fertilizers. 54,236 18,384 9,648 
i) 1,378,231 1,402,468 640,210 

Exports 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia. ..... 246,280 277,925 313,393 
Ammonium Nitrate. 79,456 130,516 16,326 
Other Fertilizers. 24,114 17,404 146,360 
Ji 349,850 425,845 476,079 
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Changes in Official Fertilizer 
Definitions 


At the annual meeting of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, held in 
Washington last fall, several additions were 
made to the list of official definitions of fer- 
tilizer materials. As reported in the current 
issue of the Association’s Journal, these were 
as follows: 


Official Final Action 
All fertilizer components with the excep- 
tion of potash (K,O) and phosphoric acid 
(POs), if guaranteed, shall be stated in terms 
of the elements. 


Fused tricalcium phosphate is a product 
composed chiefly of the alpha form of the 
compound represented by the formula Ca;- 
(PO,)2. Its fineness and content of available 
phosphoric acid, (P2O5) shall be stipulated. 
Example: Fused tricalcium phosphate — 
twenty-five per cent (25%) available phos- 
phoric acid (P20s). 

Calcium metaphosphate is a product com- 
posed chiefly of the vitreous compound indi- 
cated by the formula Ca(POs3)e. Its fineness 
and its content of available phosphoric acid 
(P:0;) shall be stipulated. Example: Cal- 
cium metaphosphate—sixty per cent (60%) 
available phosphoric acid (P20s). 

Potassium metaphosphate is a product com- 
posed chiefly of the crystalline compound 
represented by the formula KPOQ3. Its fine- 
ness and content of phosphoric acid (P2Os) 
and of potash (K,O) shall be stipulated. 
Example: Potassium metaphosphate—fifty- 
five per cent (55%) available phosphoric acid 
(P,O;): thirty-seven per cent (37%) potash 
(K20). 

Double sulfate of potash and magnesia 
(Langbeinite). Double sulfate of potash and 
magnesia (langbeinite) is a commercial prod- 
uct containing not less than twenty-one per 
cent (21%) of potash (KO), nor less than 
fifty-three per cent (53%) of sulfate of mag- 
nesia and not more than two and one-half 
per cent (2.5%) of chlorine. 


Proposed Definition 

Fused Calcium-Magnesium Phosphate is a 
product derived from the fusion of rock 
phosphate with approximately thirty per 
cent (30%) of magnesium oxide (MgO), as 
such or as a mineral silicate. Its fineness and 
content of available phosphoric acid (P20s) 
shall be stipulated. Example: Fused Cal- 


cium—Magnesium Phosphate, twenty per 
cent (20%) available phosphoric acid (P2Os). 
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The Committee on Fertilizer Definitions is 
composed of L. S. Walker, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Burlington, Vt., Chairman; 
F. W. Quackenbush, M. Elmer Christensen, 
W. H. MaclIntire, L. E. Bopst, John B. 
Smith. 

Some time ago, the Executive Committee 
considered the advisability of discontinuing 
the activities involved in the Study of Defi- 
nitions of Terms and Interpretations of Re- 
sults on Fertilizers and Liming Materials. 
The Fertilizer Committee, as listed above, 
voted to approve such a change, but when 
the resolution for termination of this work 
was presented to a vote of the Association, it 
was not adopted but was laid on the table 
by a vote of 14 to 9. 


Ten Eyck Joins Continental 
Ore Staff 


H. S. Ten Eyck, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Southern Phosphate 
Corporation, has joined the staff of the Con- 
tinental Ore Company of New York. He 
will be in charge of the Chemical Division 
which the company has recently organized to 
handle its expanding activities in the chemi- 
cal field. 

For the past 10 years, Continental has 
concentrated on the import and export of 
ores, minerals and metals, but today it finds 
industrial and agricultural chemicals playing 
a large part in both its present tonnage and 
future plans. 

Mr. Ten Eyck, in addition to his sales ex- 
perience, is by training, a chemical engineer 
and has a wide acquaintance in the chemical 
and fertilizer fields. 


Irrigation Plus Fertilizers 


H. L. Barnett, Oconee County, Georgia, 
irrigated 34 of an acre by running water 
along an almost level drainage ditch and 
down contour rows of corn and beans. A 
3-acre farm pond provided the water. 

Fertilizers used on the plot were 400 
pounds of 4-10-4, plus 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

The $180 returns from the two crops on the 
plot came at a time when many corn and 
bean crops were ruined by dry weather. 

Although he harvested two crops from the 
plot this year, Mr. Barnett will try to add 
extra crops in 1948. He sowed barley in the 
fall, will plant corn and beans in the spring, 
and when the corn is laid by in the summer 
he will sow the land in turnips. 


Delay in Indian Burlap 
Export Quotas 


The changes in the government of India 
have further affected the burlap market 
through the recent allotment of export quotas. 
The new Indian government has largely ig- 
nored the old Calcutta exporting firms which 
have handled this material for years, and has 
allotted about 80 per cent of the burlap to 
new firms and persons who have had no ex- 
perience in this trade but who stand in well 
with the authorities. Fears have been ex- 
pressed that these new exporters will not be 
able to produce the required letters of credit 
and that there will be some delay while new 
allocations are being determined. 

The January burlap stocks in this coun- 
try were 200 million yards. As the bag in- 
dustry normally was about 65 or 70 million 
yards per month, a shortage is expected in a 
few months unless export quotas are ironed 
out shortly. 





Obituary 











Lionel Weil 


Lionel Weil, well-known fertilizer manu- 
facturer of Goldsboro, N. C., died on Febru- 
ary 11th at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, after an illness of several weeks’ 
duration. He was 71 years of age. 

Following a special study of fertilizers 
needed for North Carolina soils, Mr. Weil 
founded Weil’s Fertilizer Works in 1932 and 
was a partner in the firm at the time of his 
death. Always interested in industry devel- 
opment, he has served as a Director of the 
National Fertilizer Association since 1940. 

A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, Mr. Weil has for many years been 
closely identified with that institution. He 
was a Trustee of the University and helped 
establish the Weil Lectures on American Citi- 
zenship. Last year the University awarded 
him an honorary degree. 

Mr. Weil was nationally known in the 
agricultural field and has been a member of 
the North Carolina Board of Agriculture 
since 1936. In 1945-1946, he was president 
of the Plant Food Institute of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and was a member of sci- 
entific and agricultural societies. 

An active participant in civic and religious 
affairs, Mr. Weil will be missed by his neigh- 
bors and associates, as well as by his many 
friends in the fertilizer industry. 
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January Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tax tag sales during January, 
1948 in the 15 reporting States were equiva- 
lent to 1,454,000 short tons, according to re- 
ports of State control officials to The National 
Fertilizer Association. Compared with last 
January, sales were 4 per cent higher, and 
comparedi with two years ago they were 12 
per cent higher. 

The 11 Southern States reported total 
January sales of 1,196,000 tons, a decrease of 
2 per cent from the 1,220,000 tons recorded 
for a year ago. Of these States, five reported 
increases ranging from 2 per cent for Virginia 
to 65 per cent for Oklahoma. The other six 
States, however,’ showed decreases ranging 
from less than 1 per cent for South Carolina 
to 47 per cent for Arkansas. 

January tag sales for the four Midwestern 
States, totaling 257,000 tons, increased 40 per 


cent over the 184,000 tons reported for a 
year ago. Each of the four States had larger 
sales than for the preceding January, with 
Missouri recording the greatest percentage 
increase. Equivalent tag sales for the Mid- 
western States accounted for 18 per cent of 
total January sales, compared with 13 per 
cent'last year and 16 per cent two years ago. 

Beginning January 1, 1948, the use of tax 
tags was discontinued in Illinois. Monthly 
tax tag sale data, consequently, will nolonger 
be available for that State. 

Tag sales for July-January, the first seven 
months of the current fiscal year, amounted 
to 4,722,000 equivalent short tons, an all-time 
high. Compared with the 4,593,000 tons re- 
ported for the same period in the 1946-1947 
fiscal year, sales were 3 per cent higher, and 
compared with two years ago they were 31 


per cent higher. July-January sales for the 
(Continued on page 24) 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 





























JANUARY JuLY-JANUARY 

1948 1947 1946 % of 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 

Tons Tons Tons 1946-47 Tons Tons Tons 
Virginia 95,406 93,614 80,710 96 320,588 333,355 288,077 
North Carolina 312,234 322,218 293,965 98 832,272 848,652 658,596 
South Carolina 194,745 194,895 159,889 110 534,337 485,002 328,739 
Georgia 226,211 200,590 169,643 101 438,729 432,427 397,382 
Florida....... 85,008 97,233 132,154 83 528,889 639,353 598,854 
Alabama 123,107 167,200 123,300 69 269,559 388,100 240,500 
Tennessee 29,567 39,565 25,452 105 147,828 141,175 80,133 
Arkansas 13,441 25,600 13,900 73 58,805 80,300 42,400 
Louisiana 26,877 22,650 28,460 88 132,947 150,607 141,684 
SS ee ree 67,823 43,074 51,662 120 258,497 214,934 135,405 
CSS ee 22,059 13,350 7,500 147 61,516 41,795 16,160 
"otal South. ....... 1,196,478 1,219,989 1,086,635 95 3,583,967 3,755,700 2,927,930 
RCC CG ecu a nee 110,438 80,587 83,223 124 583,568 472,220 403,029 
Oe ee 86,604 67,253 66,570 182 302,001 165,773 130,521 
TG SCkccewkiwe ds 46,028 26,890 53,087 110 163,041 147,868 123,113 
os eee 14,365 8,788 4,550 172 89,045 51,914 21,830 
Total Midwest...... 257,435 183,518 207,430 136 1,137,655 837,775 678,493 
Grand Total........ 1,453,913 1,403,507 1,294,065 103 4,721,622 4,593,475 3,606,423 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Shipments of Mixed Fertilizers Dulls Manufacturers’ Interest in Materials. 
anic Materials Slightly Easier. Supplies of Super- 
itrogen Materials Still in Short Supply. 


Hamper Transportation. Market on O 
phosphate Adequate in East. 


Weather Conditions 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, March 3, 1948. 
Most fertilizer manufacturers were busy 
shipping out fertilizer and were not paying 
too much attention to the action of the ferti- 
lizer materials markets. 


Organics 

Prices for organics that are also used by 
the feed trade were more or less neglected 
and further declines in prices were noted. 
Animal tankage sold at $8.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($9.72 per unit N),and some blood was 
reported sold at the same price.’ The vege- 
table meal markets fluctuated from day to 
day with the grain markets and prices in 
most cases were easier. Soybean meal 
sold around $72.00 per ton in bulk, 
f.o.b. Decatur, and linseed meal sold at 
$77.00, f.o.b. Minneapolis. There were a 
number of re-sale lots on the market and 
buyers were slow to give shipping instruc- 
tions on the material they had under con- 
tract. Some people in the feed trade seem to 
feel that as soon as weather conditions get 
back to normal there will be a better demand 
for most materials. 


Fish Meal 
Various re-sale lots appeared in the mar- 
ket and prices were slightly lower. Some West 
Coast material was understood to be avail- 
able in quantity. Feed buyers were buying 
from hand to mouth. ; 


Castor Pomace 
This material was available for nearby ship- 
ment and several re-sale lots were offered. 
Some foreign material was reported at prices 
higher than the domestic market. 


Nitrogen Solutions 
Some buyers still reported being short, due 
to recent cutbacks. 


Potash 
Material was moving forward on contract 
with buyers eagerly awaiting promised arri- 


vals. Shortages were reported in various 
areas due to the excessive demand for this 
material. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Shipments were reported slow in some sec- 
tions due to weather conditions and railroad 
difficulties. —The demand was far in excess of 
the available supply, with a good inquiry for 
export noted. 


Superphosphate 
Some places reported a low movement of 
this material and manufacturers were being 
well taken care of in most sections of the 
East. A good demand still exists for triple 
superphosphate for export. 


Nitrate of Soda 
One or two recent boat arrivals in the 
North has helped manufacturers who urgently 
needed this material. This material is still 
on a voluntary allocation basis by the im- 
porters. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Producers reported decreased production 
at some plants due to power difficulties and 
export quotas. Very little material was being 
made available for the domestic trade. 


Hoof Meal 
Material was available at several points 
and with little buying interest noted. Stocks 
on hand are light, however. 


Nitrogenous Material 
Producers were shipping on existing con- 
tracts but some buyers were holding back 
shipping instructions, due to their inability 
to move mixed fertilizer out of their plants 
on account of weather conditions. 


Low Grade Ammoniates 
Certain materials were in better supply and 
available more freely. However, offerings 
were being picked up by buyers who had not 
fully covered their requirements previously. 
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CHARLESTON 


Weather Delays Mixed Fertilizer Shipment. 
Organics Somewhat Lower in Price. Market 
Tight on Chemical Materials. 

Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 

CHARLESTON, March 1, 1948. 

The three prime ingredients—nitrogen, 
potash, and superphosphate—continue short 
of demand with the shortage being tightest 
in the stated order. Movement of mixed fer- 
tilizers to the country has been delayed on 
account of bad weather, particularly in the 
South. 

Organics.—The call for organics continues 
slack with prompt shipment domestic nitro- 
genous readily available. Prices on domestic 
nitrogenous range from $5.00 to $6.00 per 
unit of ammonia, ($6.08 to $7.29 per unit 
N), f.o.b. production point, depending on 
the shipping point. South American organics 
continue higher than domestic fertilizer manu- 
facturers will pay. 

Castor Pomace.——A recent offering for 
March/April shipment was made at $40.00 
per ton, f.o.b. production points in the East. 

Potash—Shipments against contracts are 
back to normal, with production steady and 
transportation adequate. In fact, output is 
a little ahead of previous estimates, but de- 
mand continues far in excess of supply. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market remains 
tight with demand far in excess of supply. 
No changes in prices have been noted. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—December produc- 
tion was the highest on record for 1947, but 
demand continues to exceed supply, and with 
the threat of a coal strike no prediction can 
be made of estimated supplies during the 
coming months. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The market is quiet 
with prices around $9.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($10.94 per unit N), at Chicago. 

Tankage.—Prices still maintain their rela- 
tively low levels compared to previous weeks. 
The feed trade has been buying recently at 
$9.00 per unit of ammonia ($10.94 per unitN), 
with little interest shown by the fertilizer 
trade. 

Superphosphate-——Due to the inclement 
weather which has delayed movement of 
fertilizers to the farmers, stocks of super- 
phosphate are relatively high, but are ex- 
pected to diminish rapidly when weather 
conditions improve. Practically no offerings 


are being made as these stocks are com- 
mitted. 

Phosphate Rock.—Demand continues heavy 
and the market is termed tight. Supply con- 


ditions are expected to improve considerably 
when one of the major producers begins oper- 
tion of a new mine in the next few months. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Farmers Delaying Shipment of Fertilizer Pur- 
chased. Some Material Stocks Accumu- 
lating. Material Demand Still Strong. 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1948. 


In spite of the fact that farmers are still 
not taking delivery of their mixtures already 
under contract, the demand for raw mate- 
rials remains quite strong. There is some 
complaint of scarcity of box cars and some 
fear the possibility of a coal strike. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The demand is ex- 
ceedingly strong and contract shipments are 
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better Land; 
greater, more 
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duction. We have learned from experience 
that PROPER MINERALIZATION is the 
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Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 




















Three Elephant wy: 
Borax mau a. om 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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reported behind schedule. There is also a 
scarcity of box cars in some areas. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Buying conditions remain 
without improvement and the supply con- 
tinues unequal to the demand. 

Ammonium Nitrate—There is plenty de- 
mand but production is entirely inadequate. 

Castor Pomace.—Limited offerings are re- 
ported at $40.00 per ton at the mill, in bags. 

Blood, Tankage.—Organics are considerably 
weaker, but still too high for general ferti- 
lizer use. While $9.00 per unit of ammonia 
($10.94 per unit N),is the nominal asking 
price, this could undoubtedly be reduced on 
firm orders. 

Fish Scrap.—The supply is scant but some 
menhaden meal was quoted at $160.00 per 
ton. 

Phosphate Rock.—The supply continues 
short of requirements and there is fear of 
more serious box-car shortage. 

Superphosphate-—The supply is somewhat 
easier and failure of the farmers to take de- 
livery of their contracted-for mixtures is 
causing a serious accumulation of stocks in 
many of the mixing plants. 

Potash.—Contract shipments are reported 
to be practically on schedule, but the demand 
is much in excess of the supply. 


Manning of International Receives 
Science Honor 


The latest honor among a long distin- 
guished list conferred upon Dr. Paul D. 
V. Manning, vice-president in charge of 
research for International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation, was the announce- 
ment recently of his election to a fellowship 
in the New York Academy of Sciences. 

Election to a fellowship in the Academy 
is conferred upon a limited number of active 
members who, in the estimation of the 


Academy Council, have done outstanding 
work towards the advancement of science, 
The Academy is the fourth largest society of 
its kind in the nation, with a membership of © 
about 4,000 and is the only society serving 
the entire body of science in the New York 
area. 


Dr. Manning was invited to join Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corporation in 
1941 to organize and administer a new re- 
search program which has subsequently filled 
a vital role in the expansion and diversifica- 
tion of the company’s efforts since that time 
in the production and utilization of phos- 
phate, potash, amino acid products, and in 
the field of agronomy. 

Dr. Manning received his doctorate in 
chemical engineering from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1927 and is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, American Electrochemical 
Society, Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, Epsilon Chi, 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, a past president of 
Alpha Chi Sigma, a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
a fellow of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists, and a director of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute., 


Bill To Remove Duty from 
Agricultural Lime 


The U. S. House of Representatives has 
passed a bill (H. R. 5275) removing the im- 
port duty from limestone in any form when 
it is to be used in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizer. The present duty is 144 cents per 100 
pounds, and prior to the recent Geneva trade 
agreement it was 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
The present bill does not pertain to lime- 
stone imported for building or construction 
purposes but is limited strictly to limestone 
for fertilizer use. The measure is now before 
the Senate for its approval. 
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Broad and limitless though our acres may seem, yet even 

their rich fertility has limits. Soil enrichment is absolutely essential 

to a sustained maximum yield. 

And that calls for fertilizers .. . many of them compounded with potash, 

the vital soil nutrient that increases fertility, and guards against 

diseases and drought. 

To aid in obtaining the fullest measure of agricultural production, 

the United States Potash Company 

is pushing to the utmost its at STATe &% HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 





output of this essential fertilizer £ 2 62/63% K20 
ingredient—Sunshine State Potash. a ¥ GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 

\ 3 48/52% K20 

? MANURE SALTS 

OF new 22/26% K20 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Holland and Russia in 
Fertilizer Barter 


Holland will export 80,000 tons of super- 
phosphates to the Russian zone of Germany 
during the 1948-1949 fertilizer season in ex- 
change for 80,000 tons of 40 per cent potash 
salts, according to an agreement between the 
Dutch Government and the Soviet Mili- 
tary Administration in Berlin, it was an- 
nounced. 

The Russian potash will cover one quarter 
of Holland’s requirements of the chemical 
during the next season, the Dutch Ministry 
of Agriculture declared. 


Carpenter Stainless Steel No. 20 


A corrosion-resistant stainless steal, avail- 
able in the form of bar stock, wire, strip, 
tubing and pipe, has been developed by the 
Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 
Previously, this stainless steel has been avail- 
able only in cast form, known as Durimet 20, 


manufactured by the Duriron Company, 


Dayton, Ohio. 

The outstanding feature of Carpenter 
Stainless No. 20 is its excellent resistance to 
hot sulphuric acid, permitting its use in 60° 
Be acid at temperatures of about 125° F. 

Analysis of the alloy shows: carbon, 0.07 
per cent max.; manganese, 0.75 per cent; sili- 
con, 1.00 per cent; chromium, 20 per cent; 
nickel, 29 per cent; molybdenum, 2.00 per 
cent min.; copper, 3 per cent min. The 
nickel content of approximately 29 per cent, 
fortified with high chromium and molybde- 
num, provides a suitable matrix to place the 
copper in solid solution, which is of funda- 
mental importance in securing unusually good 
resistance to sulphuric acid. Copper has 
been found to be essential in securing this 
resistance and it has been demonstrated that 
the presence of copper will increase the cor- 
rosion resistance by as much as 500 to 1. 


The fact that all of the copper is in solid 
solution, and not present in the alloy as a 
free element, practically eliminates the possi- 
bility of copper contamination. An adequate 
amount of chromium is present to secure 
resistance to oxidizing acids, and with the 
well-balanced proportion of nickel, the re- 
. sulting austenitic matrix has all the me- 
chanical properties of the conventional 18-8 
alloy. The molybdenum content of about 
2 per cent helps to build a more pitting- 
resistant or “passive” film, and provides 
greatly increased resistance to sulphuric acid, 


acetic acid and other chemical reagents. In 
some casesethe 2 per cent molybdenum in- 
creases sulphuric acid resistance by as much 
as 100 to 1. 

In addition to its resistance to sulphuric 
acid, Carpenter Stainless No. 20 is also highly 
resistant to nitric and phosphoric acid, as 
well as to solutions of various fertilizer chemi- 
cals such as ammonia salts, potassium salts, 
sodium nitrate, etc. 


Profitable Soybean Yields in 
North Carolina 


With the increased demand for soybeans, 
as a source of edible vegetable oil and as a 
protein concentrate for livestock feed, has 
risen the importance of increased yields of 
soybeans through good stands of adapted 
varieties and proper fertilization. 

As a rule, little fertilizer or lime is used on 
soybeans or on the crops in rotation with 
soybeans. However, potash and phosphorus 
are required just like cotton, corn, tobacco 
or any other crop. While the amounts re- 
moved by soybeans vary with location, sea- 
son and variety, it should be noted that 
approximately twice as much K;O as PO; is 
removed. 

Drs. W. L. Nelson and E. E. Hartwig of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station re- 
port on experimental work conducted in 
North Carolina the past few years, showing 
that yields of 30 to 40 bushels per acre 
can be regularly expected if proper produc- 
tion practices are followed. These important 
practices were found to be as follows: 

1. Liming the soil with dolomitic limestone 
in accordance with its requirements as shown 
by soil tests. 

2. Fertilizing with adequate amounts of 
potash and phosphorus. 

3. Planting and securing a good stand of 
an adapted variety. 
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BEMIS MINUTE MOVIES 


FOR SHIPPERS WHO WANT 
TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


 £ * 
a 
THE FERTILIZER THAT 
WALKED IN HIS SLEEP 





2. Formerly he sifted about in storage... went 
sleep walking and wasted his strength. 





4. And Ferdie’s rarin’ to go when it's time to work. 





Nation-wide Production and Sales 


ao Se 


re ee oe ee 





1. Ferdie is a special fertilizer ...has the jitters 
eeeis hard to control. 





3. He needed better packaging... got it in 
Bemis Waterproof Bags. Now he sleeps like a 
baby through long days and nights in storage. 





Special fertilizers and chemical nitrogen 
fertilizers often sift out of ordinary con- 
tainers and cause additional loss by dam- 
aging products nearby. They need the 
protection of Bemis Waterproof Lami- 
nated Textile Bags. These bags are extra 
sturdy ...they resist tears and punctures. 
They are fully tested before they’re put to 
work. These pre-tests stop protests...assure 
complete satisfaction. 

Guard your fertilizers during ship- 
ments and keep them safe in storage with 
Bemis Waterproof Bags. Mail coupon 
now for prices and complete information. 
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PRODUCTS 





MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES ' 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 





To show more clearly the importance of 
these practices in the successful production 
of soybeans, nine tests were located in the 
Coastal Plain of North Carolina in 1946. 

Dolomitic limestone was broadcast in Feb- 
ruary on the limed plots with the normal 
rate being one ton per acre. Plots with no 
fertilizer and with 400 pounds per acre of 
0-10-20 were located on the limed and un- 


limed_ blocks. 


The 400-pound rate was se- 


lected because a 40-bushel crop of soybeans 
will remove at least three-fourths of this 


amount. 


The 0-10-20 analysis was used 


because it has been shown that soybeans re- 
quire twice as much potash as phosphorus, 
and other crop response data indicated that 


this would be a desirable ratio. 


In addition, 


potash alone and phosphorus alone were ap- 
plied on the limed plots. The fertilizer was 
placed in bands to each side of the seed. The 
Ogden variety was planted at a rate suff- 
cient to give 10 to 12 seeds per foot in a 
3 or 31% foot row. 

The results obtained in these experi- 
ments reveal the importance of lime and fer- 
tilizer very clearly. An average of all the 
tests showed the following yields: no lime or 


fertilizer, 


22.0 bushels; lime alone, 24.8 


bushels; fertilizer alone, 27.2 bushels; lime 


and fertilizer, 34.4 bushels. 


These results 


show that the addition of lime alone or fer- 
tilizer alone is not sufficient. Attention must 
be directed toward both factors if maximum 


yields are to be reached. 


In addition, both 


phosphorus and potash were necessary in 
most of the experiments, as shown by the 
average yields, phosphorus alone increased 
yields 2.2 bushels, and potash 4.9 bushels; 
but both of them together increased yields 
9.6 bushels—(Reprinted from Cyanograms, 
January, 1948.) 


Good Cultural Practices for Oats 


Among the good cultural practices recom- 
mended by the Pennsylvania Extension Ser- 
vice for the growing of oats are: (1) Sow as 
early as possible on fine, firm seedbed; (2) 
Under normal conditions sow eight pecks of 
seed per acre, but where lodging is a problem 
and when used as a companion crop use six 
pecks; (3) On the less fertile soils fertilize 
with 200 to 300 pounds of 3-12-6 or 4—12-8, 
on fertile soils use 200 to 250 pounds of 0-20-0 
or 250 to 300 pounds of 0-14-7 or 0-12-12. 
When seeding a legume with the oats these 
rates of application may be slightly increased. 
(Pa. Ext. Leaflet 112) 
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cut fertilizer packaging NY Ka 





Cut packaging time and operating costs . . . sell fertilizer packaged the 


way farmers prefer—by using a Bagpaker. E-1 (illustrated). All Bag- 
BAGPAKER E-1 (Portable). Rr ' 
Working with filled bags, pakers sew a “cushion-stitch” closure that’s the strongest part of the 
epee ohigg gd open-mouth multiwall paper bag—yet the bag opens easily and 
a a quickly. Write Bagpak for details. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division 


fof} LFA, 14 International Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Nee St. Louis, Atlanta, Joplin, Mo., Baltimore, Los Angeles. 


In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 






Pegetageaverilenes 





General offices: HURT BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GA. 
MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, Ga. 


Diuision officer: 
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Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
= Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y. 
= Do Its > Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
= Albany, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
= Bz Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio 
= Best Zz Augusta, Ga. Sandusky, Ohio 
= EB Columbus, Ga. Columbia, S. C. 
= BS g Chicago Heights, Ill. Nashville, Tenn. 
= ——— East St. Louis, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
= KS New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. 
AR OUR F FERTILIZER Presque Isle, Me. Havana, Cuba 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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January Sulphate of Ammonia 


A decline of about 3 per cent was recorded 
in the production of by-product sulphate of 
Ammonia during January, according to the 
figures of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The 
output from coke-oven ammonia was 72,202 
tons, compared with 74,480 tons in December, 
1947. The Bureau also reports an additional 
1,930 tons produced from purchased syn- 
thetic ammonia during January. Shipments 
dropped 10 per cent during January, to 68,972 
tons, with the result that stocks on hand at 
producing plants on January 31st rose to 
31,538 tons. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Ammonia Liquor 
Production Tons Tons NH; 
ee a ee 72,202 2,094 
December, 1947.......... 74,480 2,219 
eet FE a Ee 68,045 2,164 
Shipments 
ee ye 68,972 1,782 
December, 1947.......... 6,609 1,942 
January, 1947... .... 2.0... 65,726 2,013 
Stocks on Hand 
ES | a 31,538 1,077 
Da | ae 28,753 911 
5 | 35,463 698 


Link-Belt Opens 
New Sales Offices 


Link-Belt Company has announced that, in 
order to better serve customers in the State of 
Delaware, they have established a district 
sales office in Wilmington, with headquarters 
at 805 Orange St., Wilmington 43. 

William H. Kinkead, associated with the 
company’s Philadelphia plant in various ca- 
pacities since 1920, when he entered the em- 
ploy of the positive drive division, has been 
appointed district sales manager in charge of 
the new office. 

The company has also established a district 
sales office in Charlotte, N. C., with head- 
quarters at 617 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte 2. a 

Thomas H. Appleton, formerly district 
sales engineer at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed district sales manager in charge of 
the new office. 


fedman 








All-Steel 
a oom -Conteined 
3 ertilizer 
or Salty Fears Mixing Units 


Founded 1834 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 indiana Ave. AURORA, INDIANA, 
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Mr. Appleton entered Link-Belt employ in 
1928 at the company’s Philadelphia plant, 
serving subsequently at the Boston office and 
factory branch store, and, since 1945, at the 
Baltimore office. 

Mr. Appleton is not new to southern terri- 
tory, as he has in reality been serving cus- 
tomers in Virginia and North Carolina ever 
since his transfer to Baltimore. 


Delaware Potato 
Recommendations 


For early potato production, Professor 
E. P. Brasher of the Delaware Experiment 
Station lists eight practices which have been 
substantiated by research findings: (1) Plant 
Irish Cobbler or Katahdin varieties; (2) Com- 
plete plantings by second week in April; (3) 
Plant potatoes 12 inches apart in the row 
with three feet between rows; (4) Plant seed 
pieces four inches deep; (5) Use seed pieces 
with a minimum weight of one and one-half 
ounces. When this size piece is used, 224% 
bushels will plant one acre; (6) Apply a 4-8-12 
fertilizer. If not available use a 5-10-10 or a 
4-12-8; (7) Fertilize at the rate of 1,200 
pounds to the acre; and (8) Apply fertilizer 
in bands two inches to each side of the row 
and slightly below the seed piece level. (Dela- 
ware Ext. News Release, April 4, 1947) 


JANUARY TAG SALES 
(Coxtinued from page 14) 


15 States were about two and one-half times 
larger than for the same period in the 1936- 
1937 fiscal year. 

July-January sales in the 11 Southern 
States, amounting to 3,584,000 tons, were 5 
per cent below the 3,756,000 tons reported 
for the corresponding period in 1946-1947. 
Decreases, ranging from 2 per cent for North 
Carolina to 31 per cent for Alabama, were re- 
corded by six States, while the other five States 
reported increases which ranged from 1 per 
cent for Georgia to 47 per cent for Oklahoma. 
Sales in the Midwestern States rose 36 per 
cent, with each of the four States reporting an 
increase. 


Batch Mixers— Swing Hammer Vibrating Screens 
Dry Batching and Cage Type Dust Weigh 

Pan Mixers— Tailings = 
Wet Mixing Pulverizers Acid WeighScales 
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Before You Build a 
Heavy Chemical Plant 





“What 


process is the most efficient? 
-..is best adapted to use 

the raw materials most eco- 

nomically available to me?” 


| Ask Yourself 


These Questions: 









































“Where 


should the new plant be 
built? Can it be fitted in with 
present facilities without 
complicating maintenance 
problems?” 














“When 


will the plant be completed? 
How long will it take? “’ 














“Who 


should we choose 
to do the job?” 








For many chemical plants producing industrial acids, synthetic 
ammonia, synthetic methanol and other heavy chemicals, the 
answer to the last question is Chemico. 


Since 1914, Chemico has furnished authoritative answers to 
many chemical plant problems. Chemico chooses — and even 
develops — the proper process, specifies equipment, designs 
and builds the plant, trains the operating crew, and guarantees 
the plant’s performance. Chemico assumes full responsibility. 


“HOW DO I START USING CHEMICO’S EXPERIENCE?” 


Ask for a preliminary consultation. This will involve no 
obligation. Just call or write Chemico today. 





“Chemico plants are pro fitable investments” 





CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


sg Tachnical 


4 


dienaie 





Pp Rep tive : Cy Pi , Lid., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London W. C. 2, England 
European Licensee of N. E. C. Process 
Hydro-Nitro $. A., 8 Quai do Cheval Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland 


Cables: Chemiconst, New York 
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WAGE INCREASES AND INFLATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


Total production can be increased by ex- 
pansion of physical capacity of productive 
facilities, by an increase in the average num- 
ber of hours worked per week and by in- 
crease in productivity, or physical output per 
man-hour. 

In the manufacturing industry, labor cost 
per unit of production was about 87 per cent 
greater in October, 1947 than in 1939, with- 
out corresponding increases in man-hour out- 
put, according to government figures. 

With average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing up approximately 98 per cent over 
pre-war 1939 as of October, 1947, and with 
no important increases in productivity ex- 
cept perhaps 7 per cent in a period of eight 
years, the resulting wage cost per unit of 
production had to go up 87 per cent in the 
same period. 

In other words, 87 of the 98 percentage 
points increase in hourly wages went directly 
into higher unit labor cost of production, 
because of the very limited gains in output 
per man-hour. 

The gap is so wide between the almost 
horizontal trend of productivity since 1939 
and the steep rise in wage cost per unit over 
the same years, that there can be no doubt 
that prices have felt practically the full im- 
pact of wage increases because of the failure 
to bring about sharp increases in output per 
man-hour. 

Possibilities for narrowing the gap between 
productivity and unit labor cost depend upon 
the cooperation of everyone concerned. Man- 
agement can redouble its efforts to lower unit 
costs through new methods, new equipment 
and new processes and workers can help by 
giving their best efforts to their jobs and by 
suspending feather-bedding rules and other 
practices that tend to cut down the man- 
hour output. 

The NAM study of the statistics, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce, on 
the distribution of the proceeds of the gross 
production of business indicates that an 
attempt to squeeze a third round of wage 
increases out of the slim share still remain- 
ing for investment may well destroy incen- 


tive for the capital formation upon which 
jobs and production depend. 

The analysis shows that the share of the 
gross proceeds taken by business and its 
stockholders has narrowed sharply since 1929, 
a period in which government and labor 
hired by business substantially increased 
their shares. 

From 1929 to 1947, government increased 
its share of the gross proceeds from 8.9 per 
cent to 13.2 per cent. The share of labor 
paid by business rose from 46.4 to 50.5 per 
cent—while dividends, retained earnings and 
capital consumption allowance declined from 
18.3 to only 11.7 per cent. 

It is, of course, mathematically possible to 
reduce further the share of those who pro- 
vide capital and that retained by business 
for maintaining or expanding its investment 
—mathematically possible in the sense that 
these have not yet been reduced to zero. 

If the results of a third round of wage in- 
creases were merely to inflate the price of the 
output of business and to leave the percent- 
age shares of the various factors unchanged, 
nothing would be gained by anyone. 

The only alternative to this entirely futile 
result of a general wage increase would be to 
increase labor’s share at the expense of one 
of the other shares. If the government, 
through economies, were to reduce its share, 
that would be beneficial to all the productive 
segments of the economy, but the remaining 
shares show very little room for reduction. 

* * a 


Actually, a third round of wage increases 
already has commenced. Some of the larger 
corporations have announced wage increases 
for the third time since V-E Day. While 
settlements already made are too few and 
widely scattered to indicate anything like a 
national pattern, the majority of the in- 
creases have been in the neighborhood of 
from eight to 15 cents an hour. 

Industry faces third round wage demands 
at a time when it is producing at maximum 
capacity and is confronted with strong gov- 
ernment and public pressure for lower prices. 
Many employers are faced with the alterna- 
tive of granting wage increases or taking 
strikes involving serious production and 





P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 





SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type o: Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


Phone: WALNUT 2576 
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ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 
BROKERS 
SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


© Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

© Bone Meals 

® Oil Mill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

® Dry Rendered Tankage 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 


Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 








= A HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
‘2° PAPER MILL AND BAG FACTORY - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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financial losses. Many are apparently dis- 
posed to retain industrial peace and con- 
tinued production provided the price is not 
too high. 

It should be emphasized that the ability 
to absorb wage increases at this time varies 
widely between companies and industries. In 
some cases, moderate wage increases arrived 
at without strikes, might be absorbed with- 
out substantial increases in unit labor costs 
or prices. In other instances, any wage in- 
crease will certainly mean higher unit labor 
costs and prices. 

In either event, a third round of wage in- 
creases is discouraging from the standpoint 
of reducing prices or checking inflation. 


A Four-Point Program 

There are four points which deserve care- 
ful consideration by everyone: 

1. It is in the interest of the public and 
of the national economy that wage decisions 
be made by each individual company in the 
light of its own circumstances, labor costs and 
competitive position rather than on the basis 
of regional or industrywide compacts. 

2. There is real danger to the economy in 
an approach to the problem of third round 
wage increases on the basis of an industry 
or national pattern. 

3. Both labor unions and company man- 
agements should bear in mind that their 
negotiations and agreements with respect to 
wages in 1948 will very likely have a direct 
bearing on the volume of payrolls and the 
amount of employment in 1949. Every cent 
added to wage rates raises the break-even 
point for company operations. Hanging over 
every bargaining table this year looms the 
threat of higher prices, consumer resistance, 
over-stocked inventories and—in the back- 
ground—the possibility of curtailed produc- 
tion schedules and reduced employment. 

4. There is an obligation for management 
to relate, so far as possible, whatever wage 
increases may be agreed upon to improved 
employee performance and increased produc- 
tion. Labor unions may properly be re- 
quested to abandon their opposition to exist- 
ing or proposed wage incentive plans, and to 
discontinue resistance to improved methods 
of operation and to cooperate fully in the 
elimination of feather-bedding and other arti- 
ficial restrictions on productivity. 

In view of the demonstrated futility of the 
wage price spiral, further wage increases are 
not the answer. Certainly if there is a ca- 
pacity in industry for either lower prices or 
higher wages, the consuming public has the 
prior claim. 


Ladino White Clover 
Needs Fertilizer 


The high production potentiality of Ladino 
clover indicates that it requires large quanti- 
ties of available plant food, particularly 
minerals. Although Ladino clover will grow 
in medium to slightly acid soils, calcium is 
needed for plant growth. Calcium is oceasion- 
ally present in the soil in sufficient quantities, 
but ordinarily calcium must be added either 
by application of lime or phosphate fertilizers 
that contain calcium. Large applications of 
phosphate fertilizers are generally necessary 
for continuous satisfactory growth. Potash, 
which is generally deficient in soils of this 
region, is also essential. The amounts to use 
depend upon the character of the soil and the 
previous cropping practices. Four to six 
hundred pounds per acre of 20 per cent super- 
phosphate and, if there is a potash deficiency, 
200 pounds per acre of muriate of potash, or 
their equivalents, have been profitable. 
Ladino clover, the authorities point out, re- 
sponds well to annual top-dressings of fer- 
tilizer. Throughout most of the Northeast 
region application should be made in early 
spring. The returns from Ladino clover more 
than compensate the cost of the additional 
fertilizer. (USDA Farmers Bulletin 1910) 


Industrial Nitrogen Export Quotas 


The Office of International Trade has is- 
sued a list of the export quotas for nitrogen 
materials to be used for industrial use only, 
during the first quarter of 1948. The list 
includes 2,034 tons of ammonium nitrate, 221 
tons of sulfate of ammonia, 594 tons of 
nitrate of soda, 590 tons of urea. The largest 
allotments were 1,000 tons of ammonium 
nitrate to Mexico and the same amount to 
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KENT MILL COMPANY 


60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 
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THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS} K eyed SERVICE! 














AND GRIFFIN MILLS Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 


and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


veer nay TRIPLE 
BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Allentown, Penna. 
46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
g 
We also manufacture 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
e 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
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F U L T Oo N TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


QUALITY New York Office: i _— Gales Agents: 


PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Faadi 
Materials .GQD2. Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 














BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC, 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. CABLE ADDRESS: , 
JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. MOUNDS, ILL, 
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How many of your 
employees are buying 
U.S. Security Bonds regularly via 
the Payroll Savings Plan? (35% 
to 50% of employees buy Secu- 
rity Bonds on the Payroll Savings 
Plan in those companies in which 
top management backs the Plan.) 


@ How does their average holding 
compare with the national average? 
(The national average among 
P.S.P. participants is $1200 per 
family.) 

@ Why is it vital that you get be- 
hind the Payroll Savings Plan? 
Every Security Bond dollar 
that is built up in the Treasury is 
used to retire a dollar of the na- 
tional debt that is potentially 
inflationary. Moreover, every 
Security Bond held by anyone 
means fewer dollars go to market 


r these important 


questions ? 


to bid up prices on scarce goods. 
@ What direct benefits are there for 
your company? In 19,000 indus- 
trial concerns operating Payroll 
Savings, employees are more con- 
tented. Worker production has 
increased, absenteeism has de- 
creased—even accidents have 
been fewer! 

Security Bonds at maturity 
pay $4 for every $3 invested. 
@ What do you have to do? The 
Treasury has prepared a kit of 
material for you to distribute 
among key men in your company. 
This is your part in the all-out 
campaign—starting April 15— 
for America’s economic security. 
Use your kit! 

For help, call your Treasury 
Department’s State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division. 


Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 


®& This is an official U. S. Treasury Advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDE-. TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘“*THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark, 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, II. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimere, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Comovany, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
{nternational Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 1) 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Cit 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 4 ' 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Work;. The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultura] Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, III. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J!, Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Pulverizing Machinery Co., Summit, N. J. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Link- Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Agricuitural Minerals Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. * 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Che aical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Caicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, ) ass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
SULPAURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York C'ty. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAYWARD BUCKETS , 


This ; “ 
| seed >. yd a. =. i a Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- | Li 








MONARCH SPRAYS 


phate Gases. Made for “full” vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York | i 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass ae , 
and Steel, and ; 
Stoneware Chamber Sprays = 

szemazearazence Ut || GASCOYNE & CO.,INC 
spray sulphuric acid plants. eg ° 

CATALOG 6-0 Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 


Public Weighers and Samplers 
27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 





MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


pecialty: ustedes of Fertilizer pinnate and Phosphate 
Rock. — ae for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher ond. Sampler for the Na- 


Sicha Caaies dor Vetinas Cocesmsaed Vendane harecotion KEENER MFG. CO.. 
115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 














WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulti: 
ae BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4.00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY (Uhatavetrna's, PA. 
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You are assured on two important points — even in to- 


day’s abnormal market — when you deal with P.C.A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


4 
When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 
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POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.. 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


To Nourish Magnesium-Deficient Crops 
SUPPLY FERTILIZERS PREPARED WITH 


WATER SOLUBLE 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Wherever magnesium-deficient soils are retarding the profitable 
growth of crops, there is an urgent need for fertilizers containing 
Sul-Po-Mag. Such deficiencies are more widespread than generally 
realized. 

Sul-Po-Mag is a natural combination of sulfate of potash and 
magnesium. It is formed in the mineral langbeinite which is mined 
and refined by International at Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

Both the potash and magnesium in Sul-Po-Mag are in water- 
soluble form and immediately available to crops. Sul-Po-Mag is now 
extensively used in fertilizer mixtures or for direct application for 
the profitable production of a wide variety of crops. 

You will find in Sul-Po-Mag the same free-flowing, easy-handling 
workability which has made International Sulfate and Muriate of 
Potash the choice of so many fertilizer manufacturers. 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH * SULFATE OF POTASH 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


POTASH DIVISION , Vd 
+ 


' MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 61 Broadway, é te é General Offices: 
New York 6, N. Y.; Chicago 6; “ee 20 North Wacker Drive 
Volunteer Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. egg 2 eT Chicago 6 








